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Livy: Book i and Selections from Books ii-x. By Walter Dennison. 
New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 344. $0.60. 

Seventeen pages of an Introduction treat briefly the author's life, writings, 
sources, and style; manuscripts and editions are kindly dismissed in a paragraph; 
five pages are given to early legends, and two to a list of works for parallel reading 
and reference. 

The selections are as follows: "The Founding of Rome and the Rule of the 
Kings;" "The Attempt of Tarquinius to Regain His Throne;" "The Battle of 
Lake Regillus;" "The Struggle between the Orders;" "The Dictatorship of 
Cincinnatus;" "The Rule of the Decemvirs;" "The Fall of Veii;" "The Cap- 
ture and Sack of Rome by the Gauls;" "The Licinio-Sextian Laws;" "The 
Introduction of Scenic Representations;" "The Story of Marcus Curtius;" 
"The Latin War;" "The Disaster at the Caudine Forks;" "The Lex Ogulnia 
and the Lex Valeria;" "The Battle of Sentinum;" "The Census of the Year 
293 b. c." These selections make 131 pages and, with the first book, a total of 
204 pages. 

The notes fill 131 pages and are so graded that to the first ten pages of text 
there are fifteen of notes, and to the last ten only six. Topographical notes are 
most in evidence; these are made practical by the presence of three outline maps 
of Italy, Latium, and Rome respectively. References to grammars are rarely 
given. The editor shows a penchant for litotes, hendiadys, zeugma, and the like; 
for the subjective and objective genitive, and for the vaguer dative relation- 
ships; also for latent concessive and adversative feelings. There are copious 
references for parallel reading. 

Some notes are wrong: praedae amissae, p. 215, § 3, is not subjective genitive; 
istuc, p. 329, § 13, is strangely mistaken for a pronoun; placing the Caelian south- 
west of the Palatine, p. 249, § 1, is a mere slip of thought; the theory of the devotio, 
by a similar slip, is quite misstated on p. 325, § 4; the statement on p. 300, § 13, 
that the plebs lived for the most part on the Aventine, was never true; this hill 
was the longest uninhabited and it was precisely because it afforded open space 
that it was available for the secession. On p. 237, § 3, the editor seems to forget 
that Rea Silvia was a vestal at Alba, not at Rome. There are also obscurities 
and careless wording: the statement that Tiber may be from the same root as 
Albula, p. 212, §5, surely calls for an Oedipus; one can hardly conceive of an 
"independent use of the perfect subjunctive in a clause of result," p. 2ii> 
bottom; on p. 255, top, we find that a clause "expresses a characteristic 
idea," which is not an approved way of saying that it characterizes. Notes 
like insidens, "absorbing (care)," p. 238, § 1, will prove good bait for 
parrots. 

The text is tolerably free from misprints but we find velle, p. 55, § 6, for valle; 
eapue for eaque p. 69, §1; oculus for oculos, p. 135, § 14; cognominem, p. 139, § 9; 
desinatos, p. 145, § 1, lacks a letter. There are few others in the notes. 

Although the book is not always reliable, yet it is highly commendable for 
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being compact and up to date. The list of proper names at the end, divided into 
syllables, will prove a useful feature. 

Norman W. DeWitt 
Miami University 



Elementary Greek. An Introduction to the Study of Attic Greek. 
By Theodore C. Burgess and Robert J. Bonner. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1907. 

The chief distinction of this textbook in beginning Greek among the numerous 
others of its kind is the use of passages from the Anabasis (i. 1-3) as the basis of 
the introduction of paradigms. After the verb has been presented in practically 
all of the active indicative mood, and nouns and adjectives in the first and second 
declensions (Lessons I-VII), each succeeding lesson contains first a passage from 
the Anabasis, and secondly paradigm and syntax study based upon this passage. 
In the earlier passages some forms are simplified to meet the student's limited 
knowledge, but otherwise the text is closely followed. 

This method of basing the study of forms on the use of a Greek classic must 
hasten materially the student's understanding of the Greek language as an actual 
medium of expression of thought, vitalizing it as a study of disconnected sentences 
cannot do, and lifting to a great extent the dead weight of learning paradigms. 
It has the further advantage of presenting only Xenophon's vocabulary for word 
study. 

The plan of introducing paradigms as new forms are encountered in the Ana- 
basis does not, however, result in a haphazard and disconnected study of forms. 
The declensions, for example, are introduced in the order of o-stems, a-stems, 
liquid, labial, and palatal stems, stems in t, u, e«, e<r, third- and first-declension 
adjectives. Syntax is introduced gradually and the simpler uses first. A feature 
of especial value in the plan of the book is the lessons, occurring at logical inter- 
vals, devoted to summaries of verb systems, declensions, uses of prepositions, and 
uses of moods. 

Each lesson contains a set vocabulary, giving wherever possible an English 
derivative, written in heavy type. Appendix I contains a concise and clear 
statement of the common rules of syntax, with examples. Appendix II contains 
the inflectional paradigms needed by a student in an introductory study of the 
Greek language. A brief English-Greek, and longer Greek-English vocabulary, 
and index complete the book. 

The treatment of the whole subject is as brief and simple as the nature of 
the material allows, and is included in sixty lessons, covering without appendices 
140 pages. Accent is treated with masterly simplicity and adequacy. 

Mary Spencer 
Iowa College 
Grinnell 



